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•EXPLANATORY. 

At  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia  (December  27-29,  1900),  Dr.  Paul  B.  Barringer,  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  read  a  paper  on  the  "Education  of  the  Negro 
in  the  South."  Of  the  gentlemen  whose  nameB  appeared  on  the  programme  to  take 
part  in  the  "Discussion,"  only  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  of  Hampton,  and  myself  were 
present.  As  my  address  was  prepared  before  I  had  the  opportunity  to  read  Dr. 
Barringer's,  it  Is  only  in  small  part  a  discussion  of  his  paper.  In  preparing  ray  ad- 
dress for  publication,  I  have  embraced  the  customary  privilege  to  revise  it,  but,  in 
doing  this,  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  enter  upon  anything  like  a  general  discussion 
of  Dr.  Barringer's  paper. 

Those  who  may  wiBh  to  read  Dr.  Barringer's  address  will  find  it  published  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Educational  Review,  New  York,  and  also  in  the  Journal  of 
Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association  now  in  preBS. 

JULIUS  D.  DREHER. 
Salem,  Virginia,  March  20,  1901. 


ADDRESS. 


The  Education  of  the  Negro  in  the  South,  taken  in  its 
broadest  sense,  is  the  most  difficult  problem  before  the  American 
people  to-day.  It  is  not  a  simple,  but  a  complex  problem.  If  it 
\?ere  simply  to  provide  good  schools  for  the  colored  people,  the 
task  would  tax  the  wisdom  and  resources  of  the  South;  but  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  more  difficult  question  of  so  educating  the 
Negroes  that  their  relations  to  the  white  people  may  be  finally  so 
adjusted  that  both  races  may  live  together  peaceably  on  a  just 
economic  and  political  basis.  In  any  serious  discussion  of  this 
problem,  we  may  as  well  take  it  for  granted — 

(1)  That  the  Negroes  will  remain  in  the  South; 

(2)  That  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  will  remain  a  part  of 
the  Constitution;  and  consequently, 

(3)  That  the  Negro  will  remain  a  voter. 

We  are  confronted,  therefore,  with  a  great  humanitarian 
problem,  which  is  also  economic  and  political,  and  which,  while 
being  national,  is  also  in  a  peculiar  sense,  a  Southern  problem. 
How  shall  we  so  educate  the  Negro  as  beet  to  develop  his 
manhood,  make  him  a  valuable  economic  factor,,  and  fit  him 
for  intelligent  citizenship  ? 

After  more  than  thirty  years  of  effort  in  trying  to  solve  our 
problem,  we  all  agree  that  it  was  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that 
with  a  ballot  in  his  hand  and  a  book  under  his  arm  the  Negro 
could  make  substantial  progress  simply  by  acquiring  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  in  ordinary  schools.  We  believe  that  it  was 
also  a  mistake  to  establish  at  first  so  many  institutions  of  higher 
education,  a  large  proportion  of  these  being  called  universities. 
But  the  Negro  has  had  thirty-five  years  of  freedom,  during  which 
he  has  made  considerable  progress  in  acquiring  education  and 
property,  so  that  it  would  be  a  greater  mistake  to  assert  to-day 
that  he  does  not  need  higher  education  at  all.  If  we  think  for  a 
moment  how  many  ignorant  teachers  and  preachers  are  trying  to 
instruct  the  Negroes,  we  shall  be  quick  to   recognize  their  need  of 


many  more  educated  men  and  women  than  are  now  to  be  found 
among  them.  In  order  to  advance  in  civilization,  every  race  needs 
educated  leaders — concrete  examples  of  what  the  best  of  the  race 
may  aspire  to  be;  but  what  the  Negro  certainly  does  not  need  is  a 
class  of  educated  idlers  who  wish  to  live  simply  by  their  wits. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  many  years  to  come  the  education  of 
the  Negro  should  be  of  a  very  practical  character,  such  as  is  given, 
for  instance,  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee.  The  prevalence  and  in- 
crease of  crime  throughout  our  country  may  well  cause  us  to  sus- 
pect that  our  system  of  education  for  the  white  people  might  aTso 
be  improved  by  introducing  more  of  the  practical  and  industrial 
into  our  public  schools.  As  almost  every  line  of  industry  and 
business  is  open,  at  least  in  the  South,  to  the  competent  of  both 
races,  there  seems  to  be  no  need  for  a  radical  difference  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  masses  of  the  two  races.  It  might  be  well  to  give 
more  attention  to  moral  and  religious  (not  sectarian)  instruction  in 
all  our  schools.  As  to  the  "Sunday-school  training,"  advocated 
by  Dr.  Barringer,  that  should  be  left  mainly  to  the  Negro 
churches;  but  I  believe  it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the 
Negroes  at  present  if  they  had  more  white  teachers  in  their  Sun- 
day-schools and  also  in  their  other  schools. 

As  the  white  people  own  nearly  all  the  property,  and  as  the 
Negroes  are  mainly  laborers  on  farms,  the  education  of  the  latter 
should  be  to  as  large  an  extent  as  possible  industrial  and  practical, 
in  order  that  they  may  the  more  readily  make  a  living  and  improve 
their  mode  of  living.  Little  can  be  done  to  elevate  any  people 
until  they  begin  to  acquire  property  and  independence,  until  they 
become  self-supporting  and  self-respecting,  as  we  have  learned 
from  our  costly  experience  with  our  Indian  tribes.  We  must 
teach  the  Negro  the  value  of  steady  habits,  so  that  he  may  become 
a  reliable  workman;  the  necessity  of  economy,  so  that  he  may 
gradually  acquire  property;  the  importance  of  raising  the  standard 
his  social  and  domestic  life,  so  that  his  character  may  be  improved; 
and  the  need  of  education,  in  order  that  he  may  be  fitted  for  in- 
telligent and  patriotic  citizenship.  The  low  standard  of  living 
among  the  Negroes  tends  to  depress  the  price  of  labor,  and  thus 
injuriously  affects  the  white  workman.  '  Wherever  there  is  alow 
standard  of  living  and  of  morals  among  the  colored  people,  the 
white  people  suffer  from  it;  and  if  in  any  part  of  our  country  there 
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is  marked    improvement    in    the    condition    of    the   weaker    race, 
the  stronger  race   will    be   favorably   affected   by   such    progress. 

If  in  any  line  of  industry  the  Negroes  bring  sharp  competi- 
tion to  bear  on  white  workmen,  it  is  not  a  matter  to  be  wholly 
deplored  on  account  of  the  latter,  for  this  very  competition  will 
cause  them  to  become  more  efficient  in  their  trades,  and  efficient 
labor,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  crying  need  of  the  South.  If  there  is 
danger  that  the  white  mechanic  may  be  displaced  by  the  better 
trained  Negro  mechanic,  let  us  not  for  that  reason  give  the  latter 
lees  industrial  training,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Barringer,  but  rather 
let  us  provide  the  same  sort  of  education  for  the  white  man,  and 
then  let  there  be  an  open  field  for  fair  competition  on  the  basis  of 
merit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Southern  people  will  not  dis- 
credit their  own  profession  of  interest  in  the  Negro  by  shutting 
against  him  doors  of  opportunity  for  making  a  living  as  has  been 
done  at  the  North  where  his  position  of  inferior  advantages  and 
opportunities  to  better  his  condition  is  so  discouraging  as  to  ac- 
count largely  for  race  deterioration  and  crime.  If  odds  are  to  be 
given  in  the  race  of  life,  industrial  and  political,  surely  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  with  his  centuries  of  education,  achievement,  and  accumu- 
lated advantages,  will  not  be  so  lacking  in  chivalry,  generosity, 
and  Christian  spirit  as  to  ask  odds  at  the  expense  of  a  weaker 
race,  which  is  only  now  setting  out,  with  uncertain  step  but  steady 
purpose,  on  the  ample  highway  of  a  larger  freedom  and  higher 
civilization. 

In  the  solution  of  our  problem  the  fortunes  of  both  races  in 
the  South  are  involved.  We  mu6t  help  to  lift  the  Negroes  up  or 
they  will  drag  us  down.  As  the  Republic  could  not  exist  half 
free  and  half  slave,  so  no  commonwealth  can  long  prosper  with 
one-half  of  its  citizens  educated  and  the  other  half  illiterate.  We 
must  convince  our  people  that  no  investment  pays  better  dividends 
than  that  in  brains.  In  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  where  the 
best  educational  facilities  are  freely  provided  for  all  classes  alike, 
the  average  price  of  a  day's  labor  is  more  than  double  the  average 
price  in  the  Southern  States;  and,  although  that  Commonwealth  is 
the  most  densely  peopled  in  the  Union,  the  census  just  taken 
shows  that  its  population  increased  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent,  in  the  last  decade,  while  that  of  Virginia  increased  less  than 
twelve  per   cent.      In  the   South  every  effort   should   be  made   to 


lengthen  the  school  term  for  the  children  of  both  races,  and  we 
ought  to  hear  nothing  more  of  that  unwise  and  unpatriotic  sug- 
gestion to  divide  the  school  funds  between  the  races  in  the  propor- 
tion of  taxes  paid  by  each — a  proposition  against  which  I  am 
happy  to  know  that  Dr.  Barringer  protests. 

The  more  education  and  property  the  colored  people  acquire 
the  better  for  the  State,  for  they  will  thus  become  more  valuable 
citizens.  If  the  Negroes  of  Virginia  had  as  much  property  per 
caput,  and  as  high  an  average  in  intelligence  and  education 
as  the  white  people,  does  any  one  doubt  that  the  State  would  be 
immensely  benefited?  And  if  we  could  to-day  lift  up  the  entire 
colored  population  in  the  South  one  hundred  percent,  in  property, 
education,  character,  and  general  civilization,  would  we  not  be  far 
on  the  way  toward  the  solution  of  our  problem?  That  problem,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  problems  of  humanity,  must  be  solved,  if 
solved  at  all,  by  the  power  of '  religion  and  the  right  sort  of 
education. 

After  a  somewhat  careful  study,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Negroes  are  generally  more  eager  to  educate  their 
children  and  improve  their  condition  in  life  than  are  the  middle 
and  the  poorer  classes  of  white  people.  The  self-denials  and 
sacrifices  of  colored  parents  to  educate  their  children  would  make 
a  story  at  once  pathetic  and  inspiring.  The  present  able  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Georgia  told  me  nearly  two  years 
ago  that  he  had  frequently  used  with  good  effect  the  example  of 
the  Negroes  when  he  was  urging  white  people  to  take  more  inter- 
est in  the  education  of  their  own  children. 

"We  who  have  spent  our  lives  in  the  South,  and  especially 
those  of  us  whose  experience  and  observation  ante-date  the  Civil 
War,  know  well  how  much  the  contact  of  the  white  people  did  to 
civilize  the  Negroes  during  slavery.  Wherever  this  contact 
brought  the  races  into  relations  of  closest  sympathy  and  interest 
the  best  results  were  produced.  As  educators  we  know  that  unless 
a  teacher  has  the  confidence  of  his  pupils  he  can  do  little  more 
than  instruct  them  from  the  text-books,  while  the  more  important 
work  of  molding  character  is  scarcely  touched.  So,  in  adjusting 
the  relations  of  the  races  in  the  South,  mutual  sympathy  and  con- 
fidence are  as  much  needed  as  education  from  books  and  in  trades. 
The  Negro  is  naturally  influenced  more  by  the  acts  and   example 
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of  the  white  man  than  by  his  words.  In  working  out  our  problem 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  that  the  Negro  should 
trust  the  white  man  as  a  friend  and  well-wisher,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter should  set  an  example  of  absolute  fairness  and  justice  in  all  his 
dealings,  as  well  as  in  making  and  executing  laws.  The  blighting 
results  of  reconstruction  left  a  wide  political  gulf  between  the 
races.  To  bridge  that  gulf  should  be  the  aim  of  the  statesman, 
teacher,  minister,  editor — of  every  true  patriot  of  both  races  in 
public  or  in  private  station. 

It  must  be  counted  as  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  recent  leg- 
islation in  several  states  has  seemed  to  justify  the  Negro's  belief 
that  the  white  people  are  unwilling  to  do  him  justice;  and  it  is 
also  to  be  deplored  that  in  so  many  cases  of  all  sorts  of  crimes 
mobs  of  white  men  in  all  parts  of  our  country  have  trampled  law 
under  foot  by  undertaking  to  do  what  should  be  left  to  the  calm 
deliberation  and  decision  of  courts  and  juries,  after  the  evidence 
on  both  sides  has  been  duly  presented  and  considered.  Such 
examples  of  injustice  in  making  laws  and  of  lack  of  respect  for 
laws  on  the  statute  book,  hinder  the  good  work  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  harmonious  relations  between  the  races,  and  thus 
far  render  the  solution  of  our  problem  still  more  difficult.  Exam- 
ple is  more  powerful  than  precept.  Lawlessness  breeds  lawless- 
ness, hatred  begets  hatred,  revenge  incites  to  revenge.  If  we  sow 
the  seeds  of  wrong  and  injustice,  of  hatred  and  revenge,  of  cruelty 
and  brutality,  we  cannot  expect  to  reap  the  fair  fruits  of  Christian 
civilization. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Dr.  Barringer  asserts,  that  "a  distinct  gen- 
eration is  coming  with  an  hereditary  intelligence  sharpened  by 
adversity,  but  -with  their  very  mother's  milk  they  have  drawn  in  a 
hatred  of  the  Negro  race  that  is  a  hate  infernal,"  then  it  is  high 
time  to  do  missionarv  work  to  save  the  civilization    of    the    white 
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people  of  the  South.  Such  hatred  is  no  part  of  our  religion  and 
has  no  place  in  our  civilization.  And  if  white  people  are  growing 
up  with  such  diabolical  hatred  of  the  Negro,  what  answer  do  you 
expect  this  "man  with  the  hoe"  to  make  to  such  a  challenge  in 
the  next  generation?  But  I  do  not  believe  that  southern  mothers 
are  teaching  such  bitter  hatred  to  their  children  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  why  Dr.  Barringer  makes  such  a  bold  asser- 
tion.     It  seems  to  me  to  have  little,  if  any,  foundation  to  support 
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it;  and  if  I  did  not  know  that  his  creed  is  that  of  the  stern  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  South,  I  would  suspect 
that  he  had  been  reading  Universalist  books  and  had  thus  been 
persuaded  to  adopt  a  much  milder  idea  of  things  infernal. 

As  one  deeply  interested  in  all  the  facts  bearing  on  our  prob- 
lem, I  wish  Dr.  Barringer  would  produce  some  proof  to  substan- 
tiate also  the  statement  that  "  we  now  see  daily  from  this  race 
spontaneous  evidences  of  reversion  to  savagery."  White  men 
occasionally  act  like  barbarians  in  America,  as  they  have  been 
recently  acting  also  in  China  and  elsewhere,  but  we  do  not  believe 
for  that  reason  that  the  race  is  reverting  to  savagery.  Neither  do 
I  believe  it  about  the  Negroes. 

At  the  present  time  when  the  Negro  is  being  eliminated  as  a 
political  factor,  it  may  seem  inopportune  to  speak  of  educating 
him  as  a  voter;  but  I  am  discussing  this  question  in  the  firm  belief 
that  it  cannot  be  settled  by  temporary  make-shifts  of  doubtful 
morals  and  still  more  doubtful  expediency.  Whether  it  takes  one 
century,  or  two,  or  five  to  solve  this  problem,  we  may  be  sure  of 
one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  it  will  never  be  settled  by  injustice. 
The  truth  may  be  so  obscured  now  as  to  be  only  dimly  appre- 
hended by  people  in  the  South,  but  it  remains  true  that  it  is  the 
chief  glory  of  our  country  that  it  is  great  enough  to  give  equal 
rights  before  the  law  to  all  classes  of  its  citizens  of  whatever  race 
or  condition.  If  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  suffrage  has  been 
made  too  free  throughout  our  country,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be 
admitted  that  at  the  present  stage  of  the  Negro's  advancement, 
whatever  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  elective  franchise,  whether 
of  education,  or  property,  or  both,  should  apply  with  equal  justice 
and  fairness  to  the  voters  of  both  races  alike.  And  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a  far  wiser  policy  to  fit  men  for  intelli- 
gent citizenship  than  to  disfranchise  any  considerable  number  on 
account  of  illiteracy  or  poverty.  For  as  James  Russell  Lowell  so 
pertinently  says  in  his  adddress  on  Democracy,  "It  may  be  con- 
jectured that  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  lift  men  up  than,  to 
hold  them  down,  and  that  the  ballot  in  their  hands  is  less  danger- 
ous to  society  than  a  sense  of  wrong  in  their  heads." 

Our  Southern  people,  with  their  love  of  fair  play,  will  not 
long  tolerate  laws  which  put  a  premium  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
Negro  and  on  the  ignorance  of  the  white  man, — laws  which  incite 
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the  former  to  make  the  utmost  efforts  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
intelligent  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  which  encourage 
the  latter  to  remain  in  a  state  of  chronic  apathy  with  regard  to 
education.  A  law  which  in  the  letter  discriminates  against  the 
Negro  and  which  has  an  "understanding  clause"  by  which  it  is 
intended  that  he  shall  be  further  discriminated  against  at  the  bal- 
lot box,  according  to  the  whims  of  the  officers  in  charge,  is  a  dis- 
credit to  any  civilized  state  that  pretends  to  legislate  on  a  basis  of 
equal  justice  to  all  its  citizens.  Such  laws  operate  to  the  injury 
of  both  races.  The  negro  is  profoundly  discouraged  in  his  efforts 
to  educate  and  improve  himself;  he  resents  the  injustice  done  to 
him  and  still  further  distrusts  the  white  man,  while  the  latter 
loses  respect  for  laws  which  permit  such  injustice.  Already  from 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  we  are  hearing  reports  of  alarming 
apathy  among  the  white  voters,  indicating  that  there  is  little 
political  life  in  those  states.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  election 
returns  show  that  in  West  Virginia  there  is  one  congressional 
district  and  in  various  northern  and  western  states  there  are  other 
districts,  in  each  of  which  more  votes  were  cast  last  fall  than  were 
cast  in  all  the  congressional  districts  together  in  either  Mississippi 
or  Louisiana. 

We  have  happily  passed  the  period  when  negro  domination 
was  possible  anywhere  in  our  country.  Any  state  in  the  South 
could  now  pass  laws  of  absolute  fairness  to  restrict  the  suffrage 
without  the  least  risk  that  the  evils  of  the  reconstruction  period 
would  ever  be  repeated.  Hence  it  is  our  plain  duty,  as  well  as 
good  political  policy,  to  treat  the  Negro  with  sympathy,  justice, 
and  absolute  fairness,  and  to  condemn  in  individuals  or  states 
anythihg  like  duplicity,  chicanery,  and  injustice  in  dealing  with 
him. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Negroes  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
their  present  situation.  They  did  not  come  to  America  of  their 
own  accord;  they  were  patient  and  submissive  through  generations 
of  slavery;  and  they  had  little  to  do  in  gaining  their  freedom.  In- 
stead of  taking  part  in  the  struggle  which  involved  their  freedom, 
the  slaves,  as  guardians  and  protectors  of  the  families  on  the 
plantations,  exhibited  a  faithfulness  to  their  trust  which  should 
entitle  them  to  the  lasting  gratitude,  kind  consideration,  and  pa- 
tient forbearance  of  the  white  people  of  the  South.      The  suffrage 
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was  thrust  upon  the  freed  Negro  when  he  was  wholly  unprepared 
to  appreciate  and  discharge  such  grave  responsibilities;  and,  in 
spite  of  his  mistakes  and  blunders,  it  should  be  said  in  justice  to 
him  that  in  his  political  life  he  has  been  rather  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  But  he  is  learning.  His  political  illusions,  with 
others,  have  been  dispelled  by  the  stern  logic  of  events.  He  now 
realizes  that  the  road  to  manhood  and  character  and  independence 
is  a  long  one,  and  the  journey  painfully  tedious;  that  there  are  no 
short  cuts,  and  that  he  must  at  last  work  out  his  own  civilization 
as  the  An^lo-Saxon  seined  his,  through  centuries  of  effort  and 
strugrgrle  and  conflict.  We  cannot,  however,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
this  last  child  of  the  centuries  in  his  appeal  for  all  the  help  and 
encouragement  we  can  give  him. 

The  negro  is'now  our  trust,  our  charge,  and  our  burden.  We 
dare  not  be. faithless  to  that  trust.  We  should  not  forget  that  the 
white  man's  burden  will  become  even  heavier  in  the  coming  years 
if  he  withholds  his  sympathy  and  help  from  the  black  man  in  his 
efforts  to  lift  up  himself  and  his  race.  We  dare  not  do  him  in- 
justice by  any  policy  of  industrial  or  political  repression  or  sup- 
pression, and  we  cannot  afford  to  degrade  our  Anglo-Saxon  man- 
hood by  hating  or  wronging  our  weaker  brother  in  black.  By  as 
much  as  we  are  superior  to  him  in  civilization,  by  just  so  much 
are  we  under  the  greater  obligation  to  help  the  less  favored  race 
in  every  worthy  endeavor  for  moral,  social,  and  material  progress. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  Negro  in  the  future,  we  should 
not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  doing  our  duty  manfully  in 
the  present;  and,  if  we  do  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  we  may  with  unfaltering  faith  leave  the  consequences  to 
that  gracious  Providence  which  has  blessed  our  nation  through 
all  the  eventful  years  of  its  history. 

"For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God; 

And  right  the  day  must  win; 
To  doubt  would  bo  disloyalty, 

To  falter  would  be  sin." 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


[The  following  extracts  are  reprinted  from  a  letter  which  I  wrote  for  The  Times, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  March  3,  1901.    J.  D.  D.] 

The  Fundamental  idea  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  that  our  government  can 
rest  safely  only  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens,  has  always  been  the  most 
effective  argument  in  favor  of  public  free  schools.  *  *  The  common  schools  are 
necessary  if  the  middle  and  the  poorer  classes  are  to  be  educated  for  intelligent  citi- 
zenship. The  poorer  the  people  the  greater  the  necessity  for  common  schools.  In 
Virginia  the  Negroes  are  generally  poorer  than  the  white  people,  and  hence  are  more 
in  need  of  free  schools.  Those  who  propose  to  limit  the  support  of  schools  for  the 
Negroes  by  appropriating  for  such  schools  only  the  small  amount  paid  in  taxes  by 
them,  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  public  education  is 
justified,  viz.:  the  pnblic  good,  the  welfare  of  the  State,  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  civil 

institutions.   Hence  these  common  schools  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth 

not  for  the  benefit  of  one  class,  or  of  one  race,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  children  of 
the  State  alike.    *    *    *    * 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  wo  are  not  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  Negro  in  the  State  simply  by  the  amount  he  pays  in  taxes,  but  rather  by  the 
large  amount  of  money  his  labor  adds  every  year  to  the  common  wealth  of  Virginia. 
Take  that  amount  away,  and  the  ability  of  a  large  portion  of  white  people  to  pay  taxes 
aDd  maintain  schools  would  be  greatly  diminished.  From  this  viewpoint,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Negro  is  justly  entitled  to  far  more  consideration  in  legislation  for 
schools  than  would  appear  from  his  contribution  in  taxes  alone.  As  he  becomes  a 
better  educated  and  more  skillful  workman  in  every  department  of  industry,  he  will 
add  still  more  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  State.  He  will  more  and  more  (though  for 
many  years  in  a  small  way)  become  also  a  property-holder  and  tax-payer,  and  thus 
contribute  a  larger  proportion  to  the  support  of  the  common  schools.    *    *    * 

Not  for  the  economic  benefit  of  the  Negro  only,  but  for  the  white  man  also,  should 
we  endeavor  to  raise  the  standard  of  education,  of  wages,  and  of  living  among  our 
colored  population.  Ignorant  laborers  and  crude  work  mean  low  wages  for  the 
white  as  well  as  for  the  black  workman.  Kwe  doom  the  Negro  to  a  life  of  ignorance 
and  degradation,  we  just  as  surely  do  lasting  injury  to  the  large  body  of  white  work- 
ing people  in  our  country.  For  weal  or  woe  the  fortunes  of  both  races  are  bound  up 
together. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  Negro  is  under  the  Constitution  a  voter,  and 
that,  the  only  wise  and  lasting  policy  is  to  fit  him  by  education  for  intelligent  and 
patriotic  citizenship.  The  illiterate  voter,  whatever  his  race  or  nationality,  is  a 
menace  to  free  popular  government.  The  illiterate  Negro  will  always  bo  the  victim  of 
the  demagogue,  at  present  mainly  of  one  party,  but  in  the  future  of  the  unprincipled 
politicians  of  whatever  parties  may  exist.  Hence  motives  of  the  highest  patriotism 
should  prompt  us  to  make  the  Negroes  intelligent  members  of  the  body  politic. 
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